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Power and Technique in Martial Arts 

Some martial arts instructors claim that strength is overrated and that it 
should not be relied upon. It is true there has to be a premium placed on 
technique. There is just no replacement for becoming as efficient as possible at 
mechanically effective movements. 

Still, the CNS and muscular system drive the body. The stronger you make 
the muscles needed for your chosen athletic activity and the better you train 
your explosiveness, the faster you become and the more powerful your 
techniques can be. Of course, you have to bridge the gap between strength 
training and pure technique by learning how to improve your strength in your 
martial art, so here again I agree that a premium has to be placed on technique. 
(Such as stance work and partner blocking drills seen in karate styles, which 
take leg and forearm strength, respectively.) Simply being stronger doesn't mean 
automatic success in the martial arts, and I would never argue that - technique 
and strength, along with other qualities, are needed. Specificity is king in any 
athletic endeavor, and this means specific technique training to get the most out 
of your muscles! 

A strong grip is even useful in Aikido. Also, look at all the grip training and 
explosive training that Judo players engage in. Technique is utmost, yes. But let's 
remember that technique relies on the training methods and qualities that make 
it work. This includes the drills, footwork, momentum, body mechanics, power, 
looseness (being tensed only in the needed muscles), etc. 

I will draw something of a comparison. If you look at sprinters, they have 
very powerful legs. Sprinting up hills, by itself, is an incredible way to build 
power in the legs. Yet, sprinters often have to go through a strength training 
regimen to build up the musculature needed to form a foundation for the 
explosive work. Of course, there's obviously a lot of technique behind sprinting 
as well. If you look at great sprinters in action, you'll notice how relaxed their 
upper body looks. No wasted energy. 

In the martial arts, karate / TKD / similar striking styles especially, 
explosiveness in the legs is needed. If you look at the reverse punch, one of the 
staple moves of karate, you find that it is necessarily driven firstly by the legs 
and hips, while you do not carry unnecessary tension in the upper body. This is 
necessary for both efficiency of technique, meaning optimal use of power, and to 
avoid telegraphing. 

Still, a reverse punch - properly set up, timed, and performed - can be 
almost thought of as a sprint-like lunge, but focused into the whipping action of 
the hip that gives momentum to the shoulder, which travels through to the fist - 
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think of the fist as being a lead pipe on the end of a chain. You have to have the 
power to generate the momentum, yet also the technigue to land it accurately! 

Any power in a striking technigue starts with the lower body - and it does 
start in the technigue. No amount of muscle or strength replaces proper 
technigue. That being said, no amount of technigue replaces the need for some 
strength. There's no debating the fact, though, that in Aikido, strength is very 
much deemphasized in favor of the principle of "irimi". 

Irimi means blending - and in application, using your opponent's strength 
against them! That's so foundational to the art, it's a wonder more people don't 
grasp it. My Aikido instructor always said not to battle strength against strength 
or wrestle with your partner. Let him go where he wants to go and direct him 
that way. It made me think a lot about redirection as it is used in other styles. 

It does all go back to the "yielding" or softer aspects of these arts. Even 
with joint locks, though, there's a minimum amount of hip torgue needed to 
make the technigues work. But none of the throws in Aikido emphasize leg 
strength the way that Judo does. I found that Aikido was more mechanically 
efficient than Judo for certain throws, actually. That's not even a slight against 
Judo at all - I studied it under an instructor as well and love throw wheel, 
uchimata, and other such throws that are guite efficient and can be set up rather 
guickly. And the advanced combinations and counters in Judo - which honestly I 
never became advanced enough to learn - are amazing. 
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